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Church question, and that he was personally glad to be out of it.1
Palmerston's account of the matter is entirely corroborative : '* We
are all out; turned out neck and crop. . . . Melbourne wrote to the
King to say that as when he first took his present office he had
represented the influence of Althorp m the Commons as one great
foundation of the strength of the Government; now that Althorp
was removed to the Lords by the death of his father, he deemed it
his duty towards the King to ask whether he wished him to propose
arrangements for supplying Althorp's place or whether he preferred
asking advice from other quarters." One of Lord Melbourne's
biographers goes so far as to say that " the King did what his Minister
invited him to do ".2 Be this as it may, two things are certain :
that the King was anxious to be rid of his Ministers, chiefly from
apprehensions as to their Church policy ; and that the Prime Minister
^as not sorry to be free of the troubles which he saw immediately
ahead of him.
Lord Melbourne himself bore the King's summons to the Duke of Sir
Wellington. The Duke advised His Majesty to entrust the formation
of a Ministry to Peel, but Peel was at the moment in Rome, and in M
the meantime the Duke became Secretary of State for all departments. Novem-
The Great Seal was transferred to Lyndhurst, but for some weeks the
Duke was literally sole Minister. On December 9th, Peel, having
travelled post-haste from Rome, kissed hands as First Lord of the ^35
Treasury. Negotiations were opened with Stanley, Graham, and
other seceders from the late Cabinet, but by preconcerted arrangement
the latter declined them. Peel, therefore, had to rely entirely upon
Conservatives. He himself took the Chancellorship of the Exchequer
the Duke took the Foreign Office, Goulburn the Home Office, and
Lord Aberdeen War and the Colonies. Lyndhurst again became
Lord Chancellor. Peel decided not to meet Parliament, but to appeal
to the electorate, and on December 30th Parliament was dissolved.
The election that ensued is remarkable chiefly for the address The Tarn-
issued by the Prime Minister to the electors of Tarn worth.    Thatworth
manifesto marked an epoch in the history of English parties ; it laid m     esto
the foundations of the new Conservatism.    In it Peel  definitely
accepted the Reform Bill as " a final and irrevocable settlement of a
great constitutional question s>.    Nor was he opposed to the spirit of
the Act if properly understood and  wisely interpreted.    " If by
adopting the spirit of the Reform Bill it be meant that we are to live
in a perpetual vortex of agitation ; that public men can only support
themselves in public estimation by adopting every popular impression
of the day, by promising the instant redress of anything that anybody
may call an abuse . . * I will not undertake to adopt it.    But if the
spirit of the Reform Bill implies merely a careful review of institutions,
i See Melbourne, Papers, 219-221, 225.
* H. Dunckley, Melbourne, p. 184,